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The  maker  of  records 


WINTER  counts,  in  the  form  of  pictures,  have  always  been 
the   method   used   by   the   Sioux   Indians   in   keeping   their 
records  and  have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for 
many  generations. 

In  our  book  the  picture  writings  are  photographs  taken  from 
real  life  while  the  author  and  illustrator  were  visiting  Indian  vil- 
lages. They  have  lived  among  the  Sioux  for  many  years,  have  been 
able  to  get  in  touch  with  the  more  intimate  side  of  their  lives  and 
gather  little  memory  gems  from  time  to  time. 

These  poems  are  not  presented  to  the  public  as  history  as  we 
know  only  a  few  care  for  dry  historical  books.  Life  is  made  up  of 
so  many  hard  facts  that  we  prefer  reading  about  a  world  of  romance, 
regardless  of  where  it  may  be  found.  So  we  are  only  trying  to  make 
known  the  fact  that  God  breathed  into  the  thinking  Indian  a  soul 
which  the  public  at  large  knows  little  nor  has  ever  tried  to  under- 
stand. 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Chief  High  Hawk 
who  for  many  years  was  custodian  of  the  Sioux  picture  writing. 

The  Author. 


/  thank  Thee  as  I  kneel  to  drink, 
My  only  cup  is  my  two  hands. 


GREAT  SPIRIT,  when  I  see  the  streams 
That  flow  through  vast  Dakota  lands, 
I  thank  Thee,  as  I  kneel  to  drink, 
My  only  cup  is  my  two  hands. 

Great  Spirit,  Thou  art  surely  kind 
To  let  me  reach  this  restful  spot. 

I've  traveled  far  o'er  prairies  wide, 
With  grasses  yellow,  scorching  hot. 

Great  Spirit,  we  will  ever  know 
While  others  all  around  may  plan, 

Thy  thoughts  are  not  of  race  nor  creed, 
Onlv  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
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Then  softly  on  the  evening  air, 
The  clear  notes  of  a  flute — 


The  Call  of  the  Flute 


N  Indian  maiden  bending  low 
O'er  beads  and  buckskin  white, 
She  weaves  the  symbols  of  her  tribe 
In  harmonies  of  light. 
Her  fingers  work  most  skilfully, 

Her  mind  is  far  away, 
A  warm  glance  from  admiring  eyes 
At  council  lodge  today. 

The  work  moves  on,  now  green,  now  red 

Against  the  touch  of  blue, 
Care  must  be  taken  all  the  time, 

The  design  must  be  true. 
But  all  the  while  her  warm  young  heart 

Is  waiting  for  a  song, 
For  if  she  reads  his  glances  right, 

The  wait  will  not  be  long. 

Then  softly  on  the  evening  air, 

The  clear  notes  of  a  flute 
Ring  out  the  savage  mating  call, 

Her  heart  responds,  though  mute. 
With  stoic  patience  now  he  plays 

An  Indian  love  refrain, 
Which,  in  the  distance  far  away, 

A  wolf  sends  back  again. 

The  shy  young  maiden  steals  a  glance, 

Sees  player  blanket  clad, 
The  plaintive  notes  of  courting  flute 

Are  seemingly  quite  sad. 
Then  slowly  toward  the  player  bold, 

This  nature's  child  of  grace 
Goes  quietly  upon  the  hill 

And  stands  before  his  face. 

He  makes  pretense — he  does  not  see — 

As  meekly  she  stands  there, 
But  wild — triumphant — are  the  notes 

That  pierce  the  evening  air. 
Then  quickly  to  his  feet  he  rose, 

His  robe  around  her  went, 
While  to  her  father's  lodge  they  go 

To  ask  for  his  consent. 


OO-Chee  weaves  tales  of  a  long — long  ago. 


Tales  of  QQ-Chee' 

(grandmother) 

SEATED  by  the  campfire  on  an  Indian  summer  eve, 
OO-Chee'  weaves  tales  of  a  long — long  ago. 
Her  granddaughter  listens  as  she  keeps  the  fire  bright 
And  wonders  if  romance  she'll  ever  know. 

The  band  you  see  on  my  arm  from  pounded  silver  wrought, 
In  the  moonlight  long  ago  was  fastened  there. 

But  the  handsome  giver  came  from  an  unfriendly  tribe. 
So  our  meetings,  although  sweet,  were  very  rare. 

At  last  we  planned  to  steal  away,  never  to  return, 
But  the  wise  men  of  my  tribe  tore  us  apart, 

I  found  him  at  the  trysting  place  where  we  often  met, 
Only  to  behold  an  arrow  through  his  heart. 

Oh  yes,  I  married  later  a  man  of  my  own  tribe; 

But  the  bracelet  I  have  worn  through  sun  and  storm. 
They  robbed  me  of  my  lover,  the  dream  they  could  not  take 

And  the  memory  of  it  keeps  my  old  heart  warm. 


Arrow  heads  of  perfect  work, 
On  arrows  swift  to  go. 


LONG  cold  winters — many  moons— 
I've  worked  at  my  arrow  trade, 
Trophies  many,  my  tepee  holds, 
Flint  points,  that  are  not  man  made. 
On  the  hilltops  after  rain 

I  found  these  works  of  art. 
The  red  man's  god  had  smiled  on  us. 
For  our  defense,  a  part. 

Arrowheads  of  perfect  work, 

On  arrows  swift  to  go, 
Helped  to  defend  our  hunting  grounds 

And  reached  our  mighty  foe. 
Now  we're  old;  passing  on. 

As  a  vanished  race  we're  bound, 
We  only  wait  our  last  great  call 

To  our  happy  hunting  ground. 


My  arms  are  empty  now  my  little  one. 


's 


H  why  did  you  depart,  my  little  one? 

Why  leave  me  here  alone  to  mourn  for  you? 
I  can  not  leave  you  here,  my  pretty  one. 
The  pines  keep  saying  you  are  lonely,  too. 

The  whispering  pines,  a  lullaby  they  sing — 
And  wave  their  branches  gently  o'er  your  head, 

While  I  can  only  kneel — in  grief  to  hear 
A  lullaby,  that's  simply  for  the  dead. 

My  arms  are  empty  now,  my  little  one, 

Your  little  mouth  is  gone  from  my  warm  breast, 

May  you  be  carried  on  in  spirit  land, 

If  I  might  follow  and  with  you,  find  rest. 


With  arms  uplifted  to'rd  the  sky 
His  wild  cry  rings  out  more  bold. 


The  Thunder  God 

HAT  changed  the  sunset's  fading  rays 

To  a  threat'ning  dismal  shade? 
We  feel  a  spell  creep  over  us — 
A  dread — we  are  sore  afraid. 

A  storm  draws  near  and  gathers  strength, 

A  vivid  lightning  plays  about. 
The  thunder  rumbles  forth  his  rage 

As  the  sun  is  put  to  rout. 

We  turn  our  gaze  upon  the  hills, 

See  against  the  blackened  sky 
An  Indian's  form  in  silhouette 

And  can  hear  his  far  weird  cry. 

A  song  he  makes,  the  thunder  god, 

A  plea  his  wrath  to  withhold; 
With  arms  uplifted  toward  the  sky, 

His  wild  cry  rings  out  more  bold. 

An  Indian  village  down  below 
Tensely  waits  with  baited  breath, 

While  onward  comes  the  awful  storm, 
In  its  wake  the  wings  of  Death. 

The  lonely  figure  on  the  hill 

Still  tries  to  oppose  the  wrath. 
The  angry  thunder  god  comes  on, 

Crushes  all  within  his  path. 

A  blinding  flash — a  mighty  roar — 

Darkness — then  all  is  still. 

****** 

The  sun's  dim  rays  are  seen  again, 
Relief  comes — our  hearts  to  fill. 

We  see  the  form — the  price  he  paid, 

For  prostrate  in  death  he  lay. 
The  god  of  thunder  was  appeased 

With  the  sacrifice  that  day. 


She  turns  to  smile  at  her  babies, 
Thankful  for  those  who  remain. 


The  Water  Carrier 

H,  cool  and  refreshing  waters, 

By  which  all  things  must  live, 
A  song  they  keep  singing  of  plenty 
And  murmur,  "New  life  we  give." 

A  figure  stands  'neath  the  shade  trees, 
Her  thoughts  seem  so  far  away, 

She  sees  not  the  breeze  kissed  branches, 
But  the  heat  of  another  day. 

Days  when  her  people  were  punished 

By  heat  and  an  awful  disease. 
It  all  comes  back — as  if  painted, 

This  is  the  picture  she  sees. 

****** 

She  must  rush  to  the  water  hole 

Ere  another  moment  slips, 
Her  little  one  is  stricken  low 

With  dry  and  fevered  lips. 

The  father  remains  in  the  lodge, 

To  hold  the  little  hot  hand 
And  pray  that  the  heat  will  subside, 

Brought  on  bv  a  sunbaked  land. 

"Oh  help  her,  Great  Spirit,  to  haste 

On  feet  as  swift  as  a  fawn, 
That  she  may  return  in  good  time, 

To  conquer  the  Evil  One." 

Just  moments — but  hours  to  her, 

Panting  for  breath  from  the  run, 
She  is  back  with  her  water  keg, 

But  too  late — for  the  little  one. 

*         *         *         *         *         * 

Only  a  moment  the  picture — 
It's  gone  as  swift  as  it  came, 

She  turns  to  smile  at  her  babies, 
Thankful  for  those  who  remain. 


The  weird  notes  of  the  tom-tom  pierce  the  evening  air. 


The  War  Council 

THE  weird  notes  of  the  tom-tom  pierce  the  evening  air, 
So  all  the  members  of  the  Indian  village  hear, 
They  know  the  call  to  them  important  news  must  mean, 
That  every  warrior  of  the  tribe  must  now  appear. 

"My  men,"  the  chieftain  said,  "again  to  you  I  come, 
Though  peace  we  all  would  have,  tonight  I  council  war. 

White  men  crossed  another  stream,  now  our  cornfields  take, 
They're  building  up  their  cabins  at  our  very  door." 

"Great  Father  now  in  Washington,  for  white  men,  Yes. 

Across  three  mighty  streams  we  have  been  made  to  go, 
Each  time  a  promise — that  to  them — just  nothing  means; 

Great  Father,  now  in  Washington,  for  Indian,  No." 


Two  t/ashes  now  upon  his  breast, 
Wherein  the  rawhide  thong  is  tied. 


The  Sun  Dance 

FROM  his  tepee  a  young  brave  came — 
A  bronze  figure  with  naked  breast. 
The  sun  dance  starts  at  noon  today, 
He  is  on  for  the  final  test. 

Up  to  the  sun  dance  pole  he  steps, 
Where  the  medicine  men  soon  glide, 

Two  gashes  now  upon  his  breast 
Wherein  the  rawhide  thong  is  tied. 

A  whistle  from  an  eagle's  wing, 

On  which  he  blows  the  clarion  call, 

And  yells  defiance  to  the  sun, 

He  will  not  cringe  before  them  all. 

On  with  the  dance,  let  no  one  think 
He  can  not  tear  the  rawhide  loose, 

Better  die  now  in  this  attempt, 

Then  if  he  fails,  from  camp  abuse. 

With  every  muscle  strained  and  tense 
And  almost  blinded  by  the  sun, 

He  dances  on  in  agony, 

For  he  must  win  ere  day  is  done. 

On,  on  he  dances,  writhes  and  tears, 
The  bleeding  wound  now  open  lies, 

While  thongs  are  slowly  cutting  through, 
-'Oh  give  me  strength  to  win,"  he  cries. 

His  strength  is  going  very  fast, 
Must  he  now  fail?    Oh  can  it  be? 

One  last  great  effort  he  puts  forth, 
Then  falls  upon  the  ground — but  free. 


She  drinks  from  a  big  horn  spoon. 


The 


>pnng 


BREEZES  blow  through  the  forest  green. 
A  thrush  sings  a  song  most  sweet, 
While  softly  on  the  fallen  leaves 
Comes  tread  of  moccasined  feet. 

She  wanders  to  the  Wishing  Spring, 
She  drinks  from  the  big  horn  spoon, 

And  as  she  drinks  she  breathes  a  prayer, 
"May  my  lover  come  home  soon." 

For  he  is  gone — a  warrior  bold, 

With  her  trophy  on  his  breast, 
It  hides  the  sun  dance  scars  from  view, 

Which  have  been  his  bravery  test. 

"Will  he  come  again,  Wishing  Spring, 

Again  ere  another  moon? 
Will  we  hand  in  hand  by  the  stream 

Be  gathering  fruits  of  June?" 

She  gazes  into  the  crystal  spring. 

The  answer  is  given  now. 
In  the  water  she  sees  his  face — 

A  deep  red  scar  on  his  brow. 

Slow — she  retreads  the  leafy  path. 

The  death  song  chants  o'er  and  o'er. 
The  Wishing  Spring  has  made  reply— 

Her  lover  will  come  no  more. 


He  comes  from  the  Land  of  the  Dead 


The  Phantom  Ride 

A  HUSH  has  spread  o'er  the  village — 
There's  something  they  long  for,  yet  dread; 
They  wait  tonight  for  their  chieftain — 
He  comes  from  the  Land  of  the  Dead. 

Once   every  year  he's  been  coming, 
On  his  charger,  as  black  as  the  night, 

Only  a  glimpse  as  he  passes — 

A  phantom  ride  in  the  moonlight. 

He  alone  conquered  the  stallion — 
They  buried  them  both  the  same  day, 

That  they  might  go  on  together — 
To  the  hunting  grounds  far  away. 

Now  once  again  they're  returning — 
Both  heads  are  held  high  as  they  sail; 

The  Chieftain's  band  stares  in  wonder, 
As  he  rides  on  the  phantom  trail. 


'Tis  evening  in  Lakota  hills. 


Evening 

jf  ■  qlS  evening  in  Lakota  hills, 

Far — far  away  an  eagle  sails, 
While  dark'ning  shadows  close  about 
The  winding  Indian  pony  trails. 

'Tis  evening  of  my  life  as  well, 
My  eyes  grow  dimmer  every  day, 

Ere  many  moons  I'll  hear  the  call 
And,  like  the  eagle,  sail  away. 

'Tis  evening  of  my  people,  too, 
My  heart  is  sad;  I  hide  my  face; 

The  warpath  ne'er  again  we'll  tread, 
Saddest  of  all,  a  conquered  race. 


The  broken  bow. 


H 


IS  bow  is  broken,  spirit  crushed. 

To  the  white  man's  rule  he  must  bend, 
The  future  holds  no  hope  for  him, 
For  he  sees  nothing  but  the  END. 


